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1. Summary 



This paper describes a process provisionally named "Security Engineering" 
which has been created by Dr John Leach. Security Engineering is an im- 
proved process for the quantification and modelling of Information Security 
threats and their interactions with security countermeasures. 

Security Engineering is of value to organisations wishing to improve the way 
they manage their Information Security risk management arrangements. It 
can be used for the development of security systems which the security 
designer can demonstrate satisfy specified measurable security targets. This 
will enable security systems to be designed with increased reliability and 
accuracy, and will enable business management to measure the benefits to 
their business of their Information Security expenditures. 

Security Engineering is also of value for those companies that wish to provide 
Information Security products and services to the marketplace. It will enable 
them to provide more effective products and better focused services. This 
includes security product vendors, Digital Risk insurance providers, providers 
of commodity security assurance services, security management services, 
threat intelligence services, and so forth. 

This paper describes the Security Engineering process and the steps and stages 
it comprises. The central innovative idea at the heart of Security Engineering 
is the idea of describing threats according to a number density function and 
describing security countermeasures according to how they interact with and 
modify the threat number density. Countermeasures are classified into a 
small number of types and their interactions with the threat number density 
described in terms of resistance, mitigation and alleviation functions, each of 
which is specifically defined within the Security Engineering technique. 
Statistical techniques are used to model the threat-countermeasure interac- 
tions, including stochastic techniques for situations where a successful attack 
reinforces or strengthens the subsequent threat in the vicinity of the attack. 

Security Engineering models the interactions between threats and security 
measures in a way that enables the security designer to derive the likelihood, 
severity and other characteristics of the resultant security incidents as a 
function of the capabilities and strength of the applied security measures. 
Security measures are described in a form that enables their effectiveness to be 
quantified. This enables the properties of the resultant security incidents, 
including their likelihood, to be calculated as a function of the degree to 
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which different security measures are applied. This forecasting ability enables 
the benefit of each security measure to be calculated and enables business 
management to make decisions regarding the degree to which security 
measures might be deployed on the basis of quantified and reliable analysis. 
Information Security expenditure decisions can be supported by the analysis, 
senior management can meaningfully benchmark their security programmes 
against business-driven metrics, and company boards can demonstrate to 
stakeholders that they have an appropriate and cost-efficient security pro- 
gramme in place as part of their fulfillment of their growing Corporate 
Governance obligations. 
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2. Introduction 

A, The problem that Security engineering addresses 

Information Security practitioners have long sought for methods that will 
enable them to show in a quantifiable and measurable way the effects of 
applying security solutions, controls or measures (hereinafter collectively 
called security measures or countermeasures) on the level and nature of 
information security incidents experienced. 

At the present time, practitioners do not have satisfactory ways to: 

> Quantify the different degrees or extents to which security measures 
can be applied; 

> Forecast how the nature, likelihood or other characteristics of security 
incidents would be affected by the application of a given degree of any 
security measure; 

> Quantify the security risk or other measure of insecurity in a business- 
driven manner in a form against which a security design can be meas- 
ured objectively. 

As a consequence of these shortcomings, senior business management does 
not have adequate methods for: 

> Directing security designers using objective and measurable expres- 
sions for the targets a required security design should satisfy; 

> Evaluating with confidence and with provability whether a given se- 
curity programme will provide adequate protection to the business, or 
of measuring the outcomes attributable to a given security pro- 
gramme; 

> Evaluating the benefits to the business or the return on investment 
(Rol) achieved by a given expenditure on a security programme; 

> Demonstrating to stakeholders (including shareholders and regula- 
tors) that the senior management of the company has an appropriate 
and cost-efficient security programme in place given the security needs 
of the business. 
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B. CURRENT METHODS FOR ADDRESSING THIS PROBLEM 



There are various methods which practitioners use when trying to analyse and 
assess risk, none of which convincingly provides objective measures of risk. 
Risk has proven to be a very difficult construct to work with, mainly because 
security practitioners do not have an adequate understanding of how to 
analyse security incidents when most types of security incident appear to be: 

> Essentially unique; 

> Very unlikely actually to occur; 

> Rarely fully captured and described. 

There is no standard or accepted method for quantifying security measures. 
Practitioners might be able generally to agree what constitutes more or less of 
any given security measure, but there is no accepted yardstick or measure- 
ment scheme for quantifying the amount or degree of security measure 
implemented. Evaluation criteria (e.g. the Common Criteria) specify an 
ordered series of evaluation levels but these levels are not set according to a 
scale measuring objectively the outcomes that each level of security measure 
would achieve. 

There is no standard or accepted method for quantifying the effect of a given 
degree of any particular security measure on the nature, likelihood or other 
characteristic of a given type of security incident. Practitioners might have a 
general expectation that applying "more" (in whatever form) of any particular 
security measure should reduce the level of relevant security incidents 
experienced, but there is no accepted scheme for calibrating or measuring the 
effect of a given level of security measure on a given type of security incident. 

When designing a security scheme, practitioners generally select security 
measures on the basis of security policy, established current or best practice, 
and their personal experience. They estimate the magnitude of the particular 
security risk (usually through a risk assessment or impact assessment) and 
select, by following corporate policy or established local practice, a set of 
measures which they accept to be appropriate for addressing those risks. 
There is no mechanism for showing in a measurable way the level of protec- 
tion that the selected measures provide or of demonstrating that the policy- 
driven or practice-driven selection process leads to an optimum or efficient set 
of security measures. Senior management can determine that the company's 
security expenditure is effective if the company does not experience an 
intolerable level of security problems. However, senior management would 
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not know if they could have achieved that outcome with a significantly 
reduced level of security expenditure. 

Senior management makes a judgement call regarding the company's in- 
tended level of spend on security measures, usually driven by the level of 
comfort they wish to have that serious and externally-visible security inci- 
dents will not occur. Other than pointing to the level of incidents actually 
experienced, and very few organisations have sound practices in place for 
capturing data about the security incidents they experience, senior manage- 
ment, if challenged, would not have mechanisms by which it could demon- 
strate to stakeholders that it is spending sufficiently or efficiently with its 
stated security programme. 

Similarly, regulators and legislators do not have adequate means to set 
minimum outcome-driven security standards on the companies under their 
jurisdiction. It is usual for regulation and legislation to express security 
requirements in terms of subjective and immeasurable goals, as in the use of 
terms such as "reasonable" or "appropriate". (See for example the Data 
Protection Act 1988 which obliges companies to take "appropriate technical 
and organisational measures" to protect information [Principle 7 of 8]). In the 
absence of any effective means to correlate desired security outcomes with the 
security measures needed to achieve those outcomes, it is left to the courts to 
build up through case history an interpretation of what might constitute 
appropriate" security measures. There is very little case history in place at 
the present time. J r 

C. The Capabilities of Security Engineering 

Security Engineering is a process and set of methods and techniques for 
creating an objective and measurable expression of the business' security need 
and for modelling the interactions between threats and security measures in a 
manner which will enable designs for security measures or security pro- 
grammes to be: 

> Well focused - by extracting the security design targets from a suitable 
analysis of the process capabilities that are important to the business 
and which most need protection; 

> Provable - by having the security designer design to meet specific 
measurable security targets set by the security procurer; 

> Accurate - by enabling the designer to tailor and scale the design ac- 
cording to the known and measured threat environments; 
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> Reliable - by enabling the designer to base the security design on the 
known effectiveness of each security component at resisting, mitigat- 
ing or alleviating relevant threats, thereby reducing the risk of either 
under- or over-engineering the security design; 

> Effective and cost-efficient - by enabling the designer to optimise the 
security design in order to minimise, in accordance with stated busi- 
ness priorities, the cost of the design or the impairment of other opera- 
tional requirements such as performance, ease of use, reliability. 

Calculations can be independently verified to give management assurance. 
The effectiveness of a security programme can be measured objectively and its 
success or failure at satisfying the set security targets can be established 
according to agreed criteria. Management can maintain an incident response 
capability geared to achieve an agreed service level satisfying stated response 
time targets against expected levels of security incident. 

The Return on Investment expected or achieved by the resultant security 
design can be calculated by costing the design and comparing that with the 
forecast or measured benefits achievable or achieved as a direct result of the 
proposed or actual security expenditure. Security Engineering will bring 
improved transparency to the way that Information Security supports the 
business, and senior business management will be able to strengthen its 
oversight and supervision of its Information Security arrangements. 
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3. Security engineering Described 



A, OVERVIEW 

The Security Engineering process is described with reference to Figure 1 and 
Figure 2. Figure 1 shows the process in its entirety. 
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Figure 1: Security Engineering in Overview 

As shown, the design of a security scheme requires contributions from a 
variety of actors: 

> The Business Process Owner (BPO) - the representative of the business 
unit owning the business process being protected. The BPO is respon- 
sible for setting the security targets for the desired security scheme and 
for accepting or not the resultant security design; 

> The board or other internal governance body - which represents the 
internal policy-setting authority. This body, at a macro level, deter- 
mines the relative priority to be given to security compared to other 
information management requirements and sets the baseline for the 
level of business protection required; 
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> Legislators and regulators - who can impose minimum standards of 
practice for certain situations, for example for compliance with data 
protection legislation or the protection of retail customers; 

> The corporate security engineer - who advises on the threat environ- 
ments as experienced by the corporate entity (the internal threat and 
the targeted external threat) and provides a quantified description of 
the relevant threats to be used as input to the security design; 

> External service providers - who would provide advice on the generic 
external threat environment that prevails, and provide a quantified de- 
scription of the relevant threats (primarily viruses, worms and threats 
to the Internet infrastructure) to be used as input to the security design; 

> Security assessors - who provide a quantified description of the secu- 
rity capabilities and operational impacts of each security measure. 
These assessors might be internal to the corporate entity, technical rep- 
resentatives of security product vendors, consultants, independent as- 
sessors, or a combination of these; 

> The security designer - who models the interactions between threats 
and security measures to determine an optimum security design satis- 
fying the security targets set by the BPO. 

Figure 2 shows in overview the four constituent steps of the Security Engi- 
neering process, some of which comprise several stages. 

Step 1 is the process of defining the measurable security targets that the 
security designer will aim to satisfy. 

Step 2 is the process of analysing and measuring the threat environments. 

Step 3 is the process of calibrating applicable security measures for their 
effects on the threats and other considerations. 

Step 4 is the process of modelling the interactions between the threat forces 
and the security measures, selecting security measures in order to satisfy the 
security targets set, and optimising the security design. 
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Security Measures 



Figure 2: The Four Steps in Overview 

B. The Modelling Technique 



Security Engineering models the interactions between threats and security 
measures in order to calculate the likelihood and other useful characteristics 
of the resultant security incidents. Threats are described in the form of a 
number density in several variables. Security measures are described in terms 
of corresponding variables. The modelling derives the expected probability 
of the resultant incidents and severity of the resultant process disruptions as a 
function of the strength of the security measures employed. The modelling 
uses statistical techniques, including stochastic techniques, to describe the 
evolution of the threat number density as the threats engage with the security 
measures, and is capable of modelling the evolution of the threat number 
density for situations where a successful attack feeds back into the magnitude 
of the subsequent threat, for example when modelling viruses (where a 
successfully infected host then becomes part of the virus threat environment 
for its neighbours) or internal threats (where staff are the threat agents and 
their inclination towards unauthorised activity is influenced by what they see 
of the activities of others in their working environment). 

Threats are described and quantified in terms of variables which are appropri- 
ate for modelling their interactions with security measures. The selection of 
appropriate variables follows from the analysis of the security measures 
employed to protect against the threat. In describing the Security Engineering 
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modelling technique, we will start by classifying security measures according 
to type and will then describe how Security Engineering models the three 
types of interactions between the threat number density function and each 
type of security measure. 

L The Classification of Security Measures 

For the purposes of modelling, security measures are classified according to 
the following three classes. Most security measures fall naturally into one of 
the three classes; they are clearly either Interdictive, Mitigative or Alleviative 
measures. There are some security measures that might reach across more 
than one class. These can, for the purposes of modelling, be treated as if they 
were two separate and independent countermeasures, each of which is 
classified as being either Interdictive, Mitigative or Alleviative, and their 
interactions with the threat number density modelled separately. 

The three security measure classes are as follows, 
a) Interdictive measures - 

These are measures which, either by deterring the threat or by resisting the 
threat, make successful attacks less likely. There are few opportunities to 
deter the external threat but there are several opportunities to deter the 
internal threat. 

Examples of Interdictive measures include: 

> Those deterring the threat: 

♦ User Security Education (reducing the number of people likely 
to cause an inadvertent security incident through error or omis- 
sion) 

♦ Security Culture (reducing the number of people likely to com- 
mit negligence, wilful irresponsibility, or misuse of privileges) 

> Those resisting the threat: 

♦ Anti Virus (reducing the probability of virus exposure causing 
infection) 

♦ Authentication and Access Control 

♦ Firewalls 
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♦ Patching 

♦ Platform hardening 

b) Mitigative measures 

These measures do not make successful attacks less likely to occur. They 
work, instead, to make the process disruption resulting from a security 
incident less severe, either by working directly on the threat and reducing the 
intrinsic severity of , the disruptions that threat is likely to cause, or by adding 
resilience to the protected system so the threat is not able to achieve its full 
potential severity- 
Examples of Mitigative measures include: 

> Incident Response (including vendor support agreements for the re- 
placement of faulty equipment) 

> Monitoring (detection of successful attacks) 

> Redundancy 

♦ Of equipment 

♦ Of process (e.g. checks and balances, checksums, authentication 
codes) 

c) Alleviative measures 

These measures do not make successful attacks less likely to occur, or make 
their results less severe. They work, instead, to alleviate the impact of 
induced process disruptions. 

Examples of Alleviative measures include: 

> Fallback systems - an alternative means for achieving mission critical 
process functions in times when the main process is unable to com- 
plete these functions. For example, faxing out invoices when the elec- 
tronic delivery mechanism is disrupted. 

> Insurance 

Each threat being modelled will be described by a number density which is a 
function of three variables plus time, where each one of the three variables is 
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used for modelling the interaction of the threat with one of the three types of 
security measure. 

We shall look first at modelling the interactions which determine the success 
or failure of the threat at inducing a security incident. We will then discuss 
modelling the interactions that determine the severity of the disruption 
caused by the security incident, then the impact of the disruption. 

II. Modelling The Likelihood of Security Incidents 

a) How Interdictive Security Measures Work 

The interactions which determine the success or failure of an attack are the 
interactions between the threat and the Interdictive countermeasures. These 
are modelled as a contest between a threat with a certain capability to pene- 
trate defences and a countermeasure with a certain capability to resist the 
threat. 

We define a to be the variable which describes the ability of the threat to 
penetrate security defences and 0 to be the variable which describes the ability 
of the countermeasure to resist that penetration. The threat number density 
function, n, gives the number density of elements within the threat environ- 
ment at each level of penetrability a. Hence, n = n(a) (ignoring the other 
variables, including time, for this part of the discussion). 

A threat element generally wins (and gives rise to a security incident) when 
its ability to penetrate defences (the a value at which that element resides 
within the density function) clearly dominates 1 the countermeasure's ability 
to resist penetration (the p value for that instance of defence). It generally 
loses (no incident results) when its ability to penetrate is clearly dominated by 
the countermeasure's ability to resist penetration. For threat elements where 
the threat's penetrability is well matched by the countermeasure's resistance, 
the probability of a successful attack is an intermediate value between 1.0 
(certain success) and 0.0 (certain failure). 

We define the probability per unit time of successful penetration for a threat 
of strength a against an Interdictive measure of strength P as P(a,p). We 
define for each countermeasure a resistance function, which we denote R(a,p), 
where P(a,p) - 1 - R(a,|3). P(a,0) is close to 1.0 when a clearly dominates 0 



1 We use the term "dominates" rather than "is greater than" for the following reason. We 
may well choose to define the a and p variables for the interaction in a form where a small a 
indicates high penetrability and a small p indicates high resistance. In such as case, to say "a 
clearly dominates P" means a is much less than p rather than a is much greater than p. 
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and is close to 0.0 when p clearly dominates a. It makes a smooth transition 
between the two when a and p are of similar magnitude. The transition is 
smooth, not a vertical transition from P(a,p) = 1.0 to P(a,p) = 0.0 at a - p, to 
reflect variability in the interaction, i.e. those particular unknowable contribu- 
tions which have an influence on the success of the attack at the time of the 
contest and which contribute to making each incident that occurs essentially 
unique. 

If there are no interdictive measures in place, P(a,p) = P(a) ■ 1, i.e. any 
exposure to the threat leads to a successful attack. 

The likelihood per unit time of an incident occurring is given by the function 

L(p) = jn(a).P(a,p).da. 

L(P) describes how the likelihood of an incident occurring varies with the 
resistive strength, p, of the countermeasures applied. 

b) Calculating the Interdictive Variables and Functions 

For this modelling technique to have value, we need to have confidence that 
we will be able to determine the variables a and p and the functions n(a) and 
P(a,P) for any threat and countermeasure of interest, a, p, and P(a,P) are 
obtained from an analysis of the interaction between threat and security 
measure. For a given threat and security measure, these need be determined 
only once. Once they have been agreed by consensus amongst security 
practitioners, they are set and do not need to determined afresh for each 
analysis. n(a) describes the threat within the prevailing threat environment 
and will vary from threat environment to threat environment and perhaps 
from day to day or month to month. It is obtained by measurement. 

A sketched-out example will serve to illuminate this analysis. 
(1) A SIMPLE ANTI-VIRUS EXAMPLE 

Consider the situation of a stand-alone desktop host protected by an Anti- 
Virus (AV) product being exposed to e-mail-borne viruses. The ability of the 
AV product to prevent any exposure to a virus (the threat) causing an infection 
on the desktop (an incident) is determined by the promptness with which the 
user updates their desktop's AV signature files. (This presumes, which is a fair 
approximation in today's mature AV marketplace, that an AV product will 
have a 100% rate of success at resisting any virus that is recorded in its signa- 
ture files.) 
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In this case, p, the variable that describes the resistive strength of the Interdic- 
tive measure, can be set to be the number of hours between successive signa- 
ture file updates. The virus threat's penetrability, a, corresponding to this 
selection for 0, is Ihen the age of the virus in hours since it was first released. 

There is one other time variable of importance in this interaction, Tupdate, 
which is the typical length of time it takes, in hours, for the AV vendor to get 
a new virus' signature into its signature file measured from the moment of 
release of the virus into the threat environment. In today's marketplace, 
Tupdate can be set at around 20 hours, with AV vendors taking as much as 40 
hours for no more than a small proportion of viruses. T up date is an average 
update delay, and for each individual virus the actual T upd ate, if it could be 
known precisely, would vary around that average. This variability contrib- 
utes to the smoothing of R(a,p) around a = T up dat e and a = Tupdate + p. 

As a result we have R(a,0) described approximately by the curve shown in 
Figure 3. 




Figure 3: The Resistance Function, R(a,0), as a function of a 
for a given T„ P date and p 

Figure 3 shows: 

> If a system is exposed to a virus before the AV vendor has typically 
had a chance to update their signature file, i.e. a < Tupdate, the ability of 
the AV product to resist the virus is essentially 0.0; 

> If a system is exposed to a virus well after the AV vendor has updated 
their signature file and the user has downloaded and applied the up- 
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date, i.e. a » Tupdate + P, the ability of the AV product to resist the vi- 
rus is essentially IjO; 

> In the transition region, where a lies between Tupdate and T up date + P, 
the value of R(a,p) rises as a increases, reflecting the increasing prob- 
ability during traversal of this transition region of the virus 7 signature 
being found in the user's current AV signature file. This probability 
increases steadily as the virus ages under the assumption that there is 
no synchronisation between the AV vendor posting a virus signature 
update and the user checking to see if there is a new update available 
to be downloaded. (We are also, for simplicity in this example, assum- 
ing that p is large compared to the variance in Tupdate so the shape of 
R(a,P) across the transition is dominated by p and not by the variance 

in Tupdate.) 

The probability of virus infection of the desktop is determined from R(ct,p), 
the resistance function, and the virus threat number density n(a). That 
number density could, for e-mail-borne viruses, be measured by managed e- 
mail service providers. They could record over a period of time, say a month, 
the hourly-averaged proportion of e-mail messages that carry a virus as a 
function of that virus' age. 

At any time there might be, say, two hundred active viruses in the wild, and 
for a highly active virus at its peak of activity, say seven days after its release, 
the virus might be present in, say, one per 250 e-mails. A typical virus threat 
number density might then look like the curve shown in Figure 4. 

The probability, per Internet e-mail message received, of the desktop getting a 
virus infection is then the integral over all a of the product of n(a) and P(a,p) 
[which equals 1 - R(a,p)]. This result will show how the probability of virus 
infection varies with the update period p and the volume of Internet e-mail 
messages handled. A user can then decide what probability of infection they 
are willing to tolerate and determine, given the volume of e-mail messages 
they receive on a typical day, how frequently they need to update their AV 
signature files in order to achieve that desired level of protection. 
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Figure 4: A possible number density for the virus threat, n(a), 

as a function of a 

This example is a simple illustrative example based on a familiar interaction 
where it has been implicitly assumed that the infection of the desktop does 
not contribute to the subsequent number density of the virus threat, and that 
the rate of change of the virus threat over time is very small compared to the 
time taken for an infected host to expose a neighbouring host. This is clearly a 
suitable approximation for the Internet virus threat for which the magnitude 
of the threat at any time is achieved through the aggregated effect of many 
thousands of on-line infected hosts around the world. It is clearly not a valid 
assumption for the internal virus threat. This is covered in the next example. 

(2) EXTENDING THE ABOVE EXAMPLE TO TWO THREAT 
ENVIRONMENTS 

Consider now a second example which incorporates the internal virus threat. 
Consider a large network of desktops on a LAN where there is an AV product 
on the Internet mail gateway, protecting the user community from Internet- 
originated virus exposure, but not on the mail server handling internal e- 
mails. Then, for any desktop on the LAN, the probability per unit time of 
infection from a virus is the sum of the probability per unit time of infection 
from the Internet threat environment and the probability per unit time of 
infection from the internal threat environment. Once one of the desktops on 
the LAN becomes infected from the Internet, that desktop then contributes to 
the internal virus threat for all the other desktops on the LAN. The probabil- 
ity per unit time of infection for each of the other LAN-attached desktops 
starts to rise over time due to the growing exposure to the threat through the 
internal threat environment. 

L(p,t) = plexternal(a).Pextemal(a,P).aa + Jl\internal(a,t).Pinternal(a,p).aa 
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In this situation, the evolution with time of the internal virus threat number 
density, ni n ternai(a,t) / needs to be calculated. For this modelling, stochastic 
methods will be needed incorporating a function that describes the way that 
exposure propagates out through the infected host's local environment. The 
analysis shows how, in the absence of any Interdictive measures resisting the 
virus threat in the internal threat environment, i.e. for Pintemai(a,p) b 1.0, each 
desktop's probability of virus infection grows as the number of desktops on 
the LAN grows. 

This type of analysis would allow the security designer to model the affect of 
requiring each desktop to have a desktop AV product installed in addition to 
having the AV product reside on the Internet-facing mail server. This would 
allow the security designer to do a trade-off between his two options, install- 
ing the additional desktop AV products or just increasing the frequency of 
signature file checks (i.e. of improving P) for the mail gateway AV product. 

(3) EXTENDING THE ANALYSIS TO MORE COMPLEX SCENARIOS 

Multiple security measures, each contributing resistance to a given threat, can 
be included within the analysis by incorporating the resistance functions for 
each countermeasure. For example, if we take the first of the above virus 
examples and convert it into a worm example, a worm can be blocked in 
either of two ways: by its signature being in the AV signature files or by 
software patching to remove the software vulnerability the worm exploits. 
The two Interdictive measures can be treated as working in series, i.e. the 
threat has to dominate both the AV countermeasure and the patching coun- 
termeasure to be successful. 

The threat distribution engaging the AV countermeasure is denoted by n(a). 
The distribution that remains after the interaction with the AV countermea- 
sure is given by Lanti-virus(P) where 

Lanti-virus(P) = Jtl(a).Panti-virus(a,P).aa. 

This can be treated as an intermediate threat distribution which is then the 
distribution that engages the patching countermeasure. The interaction 
between the intermediate threat and the patching countermeasure is described 
by 

Lpatching(P) = J*Lanti-virus(p / )-Ppatching(P / ,P).9p / 
= Jn(a).Pa^ti.vims(a,P0•Ppatching(p / ,P).^a.a|3 , . 
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The overall probability of success is determined by the product of the two 
constituent probabilities, and if the threat is defeated by either one of the two 
countermeasures, the overall probability is equal to zero. 

The AV resistance function will again be as described above. The patching 
resistance function will be constructed through an analysis to determine 
which is the characteristic that determines the p variable for patching. With a 
small amount of reflection it can be seen that, for patching, the (3 variable is 
related to the period of time between release of the patch and the patch's 
installation. Just as there was a T up date value for the release of AV signature 
updates, there will be an equivalent T up date value for the release of a patch. 
The timescales are somewhat different, though, and the two protective 
strategies (an AV product and patching) are modelled as independent mecha- 
nisms: 

> T P atch_update is typically several tens of days whereas T V iru S _u P date is typi- 
cally a few tens of hours; 

> Ppatch is typically measured in weeks whereas pvims is typically meas- 
ured in hours or days; 

> The time from notification of a vulnerability to release of a worm ex- 
ploiting that vulnerability is typically measured in months whereas 
the time from release of a virus in the wild to its peak of activity is 
typically measured in days. 

This example shows how to model the threat environment reaching an 
internal information asset which is protected behind a number of Interdictive 
countermeasures. Consider the situation shown in Figure 5 where Server 1 is 
protected from the Internet by Firewall 1 alone and Server 2 is protected by 
both Firewall 1 and Firewall 2. 
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Figure 5: A two-layer firewall example 

The threat distribution from the Internet threat environment is given by n(a). 
The Resistance function for Firewall 1 is given by Ri(ot,P') and for Firewall 2 is 
given by R2(P',P). The threat distribution for hosts connected to the DMZ 
network is ni(P') where 

m(P') = jn(a)Pi(a,p').3«- 

This is the threat distribution reaching Server 1 and Firewall 2. The threat 
distribution reaching hosts connected to the Internal Office LAN, e.g. Server 2, 
is n2(P) where 

n2(P) = jlu(P0 J 2 (P',P).3P' = jn(a).Pi(a / p / ).P2(P / / P).3a.ap / . 

This can be extended to cover any number of successive Interdictive counter- 
measures. 

(4) PRELIMINARY RESULTS FOR OTHER INTERDICTIVE MEASURES 

Determining the p variables and resistance functions for other Interdictive 
security measures follows similar reasoning. Using this approach has given 
us the following preliminary results: 

> For AV countermeasures resisting the virus threat: 

♦ p is the promptness with which signature updates are applied; 
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♦ R(a,P) is as shown in the worked example above. 

> For patching resisting the worm threat: 

♦ p is the promptness with which patches are applied; 

♦ R(a,p) is obtained from similar reasoning to that used for the 
AV case. 

> For firewalls resisting the intrusion threat: 

♦ p is determined by the frequency with which the firewall is vul- 
nerability tested compared to the rate with which rule changes 
are made; 

♦ R(ct,p) is not completely unlike the shape of R(a,p) for the AV 
case, and it depends on: 

=> The technology used; 

=> The competence of the firewall installation and maintenance; 

The complexity and rate of change of the rule set; 
^> The frequency of vulnerability testing; 

=> The promptness with which vulnerability test findings are 
fixed. 

> For User Security Education resisting the threat of security incidents 
caused by user errors and omissions: 

♦ p is determined by how well, as a result of the security educa- 
tion, staff make basic security decisions for themselves; 

♦ R(a,P) would initially be obtained by characterising security 
common sense (the desired result of security education) and then 
correlating comparative measurements of incidents experienced 
in different environments with that characterisation for each en- 
vironment. 

> For Corporate Security Culture resisting the threat of wilful misuse of 
privileges or failure to fulfil security responsibilities: 
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♦ pis determined by how well, as a result of strengthening the Se- 
curity Culture, users voluntarily constrain their behaviour to 
conform to approved standards; 

♦ R(a,p) would initially be obtained by characterising the psycho- 
logical contract between employer and employee (a key part of 
how a corporate culture influences staff attitudes and behav- 
iours) and then correlating comparative measurements of inci- 
dents experienced in different environments with that 
characterisation for each environment. 

In some cases, and the two deterrent countermeasures mentioned above (User 
Security Education and Corporate Security Culture) are examples, it might not 
be immediately clear how to determine the resistance function R(cx,(3) from 
the type of analysis used with the AV countermeasure. In such cases, the 
security engineer will need to characterise the desired effect of the counter- 
measure and then correlate comparative measurements of incidents experi- 
enced in different environments with that characterisation for each 
environment in order to identify which countermeasure characteristics are 
most closely correlated with the idea of resistive strength. This approach is 
similar to benchmarking. With practice and experience, security designers 
and engineers will converge on a preferred way to characterise such counter- 
measures and agree a preferred variable for representing each p. 

This analysis can be extended as indicated in the above examples to accom- 
modate a wide variety of countermeasures, permitting the stochastic model- 
ling analysis technique to be applied to a corporate IT infrastructure protected 
by a programme of security measures including technical and management 
measures, where host computers might be exposed to a combination of threat 
environments, where threats are resisted by a combination of security meas- 
ures, and where the threat number density varies with time. Some of the 
countermeasure resistance functions might initially be known more precisely 
than others. In such situation, some of the resistance functions might need to 
be approximated until, with time and the analysis of gathered data, they can 
be estimated more accurately and precisely and then modelled analytically, 

III. MODELLING THE SEVERITY OF SECURITY INCIDENTS 

Referring back to our classification of security measures, the interactions 
which determine the severity of a process disruption caused by a successful 
attack are the interactions between the threat and the Mitigative countermea- 
sures. Before we describe how these interactions are modelled, we shall 
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explain precisely what we mean by the term "severity" for a process disrup- 
tion. 

a) Definition of the terms Severity and Impact 

When a security incident occurs, it has an impact on the business. That impact 
is brought about by the incident causing a disruption of some form to an 
important business process. That disruption might be to stop the continued 
performance of that process, perhaps by causing a system outage, or it might 
be to undermine the effectiveness of that process by, perhaps, causing the 
unauthorised disclosure of sensitive information where the process design has 
relied upon that sensitive information remaining confidential. Hence, 
incidents cause business impacts by triggering disruptions, partial or com- 
plete, of business processes involved in creating value for the company. 

When a security incident causes such a process disruption, the magnitude of 
the business impact will depend upon the criticality of the process within the 
business operations as well as on the magnitude of the disruption created. For 
example, a two hour outage of a bank's trading floor will doubtless have a 
larger impact on the bank's business than a two-hour outage of one of its rural 
branches. The impact of a moderately severe unauthorised disclosure of 
sensitive information will be different from the impact of a moderately severe 
unauthorised corruption of critical data, which will in turn be different from 
the impact of a highly severe unauthorised corruption of critical data. 

To accommodate these differences, we differentiate between the severity of a 
disruption and the impact that the disruption causes. For example, the 
severity of a power outage would be the duration of the outage (more particu- 
larly, the process time lost before the process is returned to operation). The 
resultant impact on the business of an outage of a given severity will depend 
on the criticality of the process affected and on other considerations such as 
whether the outage occurred during the working day or out of hours, whether 
it occurred just before a critical deadline, and so forth. 

For each type of process disruption (we will discuss the different types of 
process disruption when discussing Step 1 later in this paper), we can define a 
severity variable s. A business analyst would be able to estimate the potential 
magnitude of the business impact arising from that disruption for each value 
of the severity variable. This could be done through a Business Impact 
Assessment or other similar process. The result would be charted as an impact 
function, I(s), defined across the severity range. I(s) would normally be a 
rising function of s, and it might, perhaps, be similar to the example shown in 
Figure 6. 
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Business Impact, I(s) 



— Business Impact 




1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Severity, s, of Process Disruption 



Figure 6: Business impact as a function of the severity of the 

process disruption 

b) How Mitigative Security Measures Work 

Each process disruption could be triggered by any of a variety of security 
incidents. For example, a process outage could be caused by, amongst other 
events, a crash of the system server, a power failure at the hosting data centre, 
a network failure between the server and the users. Each security incident is 
an instance of a particular attack. Whereas an incident, as a specific instance of 
an attack, gives rise to a disruption at a particular severity which could be 
measured for that incident, an attack could occur across a range of severities. 
For example, to say that the attack "network failure leading to SAP unavail- 
ability" could occur with a range of severities from si to s2 would mean that 
an instance of that attack would be a security incident causing an outage that 
lasted for at least a duration si and for no more than a duration s2. 

Each attack has a likelihood of causing a disruption at each of the possible 
severity values given by the (probably unknown) distribution L(s) (where we 
are now, for this discussion, suppressing the other variables not relevant to 
this part of the discussion, such as p). Figure 7 shows schematically three such 
attacks superimposed on the chart from Figure 6. Each attack causes disrup- 
tions across a range of severities and has a probability of causing a disruption 
at each severity value shown schematically in the form of a triangle. The 
width of the base of the triangle gives the range of severities which the attack 
can be expected to cause, and the height at any point on the triangle represents 
the likelihood of an instance of that attack causing a disruption at that sever- 
ity. 
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Figure 7: Three attacks triggering a process disruption 

Now consider the effects of Mitigative security measures. Mitigative security 
measures reduce the severity of the process disruption from that which it 
would otherwise have been. For example, developing a good incident 
response capability allows a company to engage a team of trained and 
experienced personnel equipped with the right tools to try to reduce the 
severity of the disruption and thereby to reduce the impact of that disruption 
on the business. If the disruption is a process outage, they will work to get the 
process back on line as soon as possible. If the disruption is a fraud, they will 
work to recover as much as they can of the misapplied funds. If the disruption 
is an unauthorised disclosure, they will attempt to assess the extent of the 
disclosure and exert what influence they can to prevent the confidential 
information from getting into the hands of others that might use it to cause 
greater harm the company's interests. 

The effect of Mitigative measures is to reduce the severity of the process 
disruption from that which it would otherwise have been. In terms of Figure 
7, the effect of Mitigative measures is to move the attack triangles to the left. 
Mitigative measures do not reduce the probability of an incident occurring, so 
they do not reduce the area of each triangle, though in reducing the expected 
severity of each induced disruption they might reduce the range of severities 
over which disruptions would occur. In terms of Figure 7, this would appear 
as a reduction in the width of the base of the triangle as well as a shifting of 
the triangle to the left. 

For example, a company might have a particular type of server in its data 
centre, and each time one of those servers fails it takes the company's opera- 
tions staff between four and six hours to get the server back up. The company 
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might decide to take measures to reduce that time, with the result that after- 
wards each time one of those servers fails it takes the company's operations 
staff between two and three hours to get the server back up. Each disruption 
that would have occurred with a severity in the range of four to six hours will 
have been mapped to a disruption with a severity within the range two to 
three hours. 

Based on this description, we model Mitigative measures as mapping func- 
tions, mapping unmitigated disruptions of severity y to mitigated disruptions 
of severity 5. Mitigative measures are described by a Mitigation function 
M(y,5) where M(y,5) describes how disruptions that would have occurred with 
severity y are mitigated and become disruptions occurring with severity 5. 
Note that the application or effect of any given Mitigative measure might 
vary with the type of attack being analysed. 

The profile density of unmitigated disruptions is given by L(y) (again, sup- 
pressing those variables not relevant to this part of the discussion) where 



;l(y) 



•3Y = 1/ 



i.e. all incidents cause a disruption of some severity. 

Mitigation does not change the number of disruptions occurring but trans- 
forms the severity profile from L(y) to E(8), where 

E(6) = JL(y).M(y,5).3 Y 

and 

JE(5).55 = 1 

The unmitigated, or baseline, severity of a disruption is determined by the 
innate ability of the organisation to recover from the attack in the absence of 
having any special measures in place. For example, if a critical process or 
service were to fail, staff would be able to recover it even if they had received 
no special training, guides or aids and had to make up the recovery process 
from scratch. It would just take unnecessarily long for them to recover the 
process, and the recovery would probably not be done in a well controlled 
and reliable way. The benefit of mitigative controls is that they reduce the 
baseline severity of the process disruption and thereby reduce the impact of 
the disruption. 
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c) Calculating the Mitigative Variables and Functions 

As with the discussion of Interdictive measures, for this modelling technique 
to have value, we need to have confidence that we will be able to determine 
the variables y and 8 and the functions L( Y ), E(8) and M( Y/ 8) for any threat and 
countermeasure of interest. 

Y , 5 and the functions L( Y ) / E(5) and M( Y ,8) are obtained from an assessment of 
the way that the company would respond to a process disruption with and 
without the Mitigative measures in place. These will necessarily, in many 
cases, be imprecise estimation of response. However, they can be often be 
estimated with sufficient precision to be of good use within the Security 
Engineering analysis. " 3 

The first step is to estimate the baseline severity of incidents, that is the 
expected severity of different types of standard incident in the absence of any 
significant Mitigative measures being in place. It might well be the case that a 
company can assess baseline severity by looking back to one or a small 
number of examples of incidents it experienced before it put any focused 
mcident response of other Mitigative measures in place. It could qualify its 
own experiences with data gathered from and shared by other organisations 
of a generally similar size. A number of membership bodies try to collect this 
type of data about the real-life experiences of their members, and though the 
data might be incomplete or patchy, it can serve to give a sufficient indication 
of the expected severity of standard types of incident when no significant 
Mitigative measures have been put in place. 

It would not require a large number of data points to be gathered before it 
would be possible to make a sufficient estimation of baseline severities In 
the absence of any contra-indications, severities could be describing in the 
form of a normal distribution around a mean value with an estimated vari- 
ance given by the spread of the gathered data points. As with Interdictive 
measures, for a given standard security incident and system these assessments 
need be determined only once and agreed by consensus amongst security 
practitioners. With the passage of time and the gathering of increasing 
amounts of standardised and reliable data, the estimations of baseline severi- 
ties would only improve. 

A company can form its assessments of the expected severity of incidents after 
specific Mitigative measures have been put in place again by looking to its 
own data, the data of others, or its best estimations of what a planned Mitiga- 
tive measure might deliver. It can be seen that this is not an inappropriate 
assessment to make if we consider, for example, the justification for imple- 
menting a Incident Response capability. 
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Incident response is primarily about having preparations and arrangements in 
place so that, in the event of a serious incident, an alarm can be raised 
promptly, people can deployed rapidly, and the incident dealt with by people 
with the relevant skill, experience and equipment. The objective is to achieve 
as promptly as possible a situation where the attack is causing no further 
damage (i.e. its severity is capped) and to return the process or service to full 
undisrupted operation as quickly and fully as possible. 

As with any other type of fire-fighting service, it is natural to measure the 
strength of an incident response service in terms of its ability to deliver a 
defined level of service in defined situations, e.g.: 

> To have the incident response team deployed within WW minutes of 
the alarm being raised; 

> In XX% of cases to have the disruption's severity be capped within YY 
hours of the alarm being raised; 

> In 100% of cases to have the severity capped within ZZ hours of the 
alarm being raised. 

WW, XX, YY and ZZ then characterise the strength of the incident response 
capability. As before, in the absence of any contra-indications, severities 
could be describing in the form of a normal distribution around a mean value 
with an estimated variance given by the spread of the service data points. 
M(y,5) is then a simple mapping of one normal distribution, the unmitigated 
severity distribution characterised by a severity y, to another normal distribu- 
tion, the mitigated severity distribution characterised by a severity 6, with no 
loss in the total number of incidents. 

Determining the y and 8 variables and M(y,8) functions for other Mitigative 
security measures follows similar reasoning. 

IV. Modelling The Impact of Security Incidents 

a) How Alleviative Security Measures Work 

We have seen, through discussion and with the use of Figure 6 and Figure 7, 
how to envisage security incidents causing process disruptions of measurable 
severity. We were careful to distinguish between our use of the terms sever- 
ity and impact, differentiating between severity as the measure of the intrinsic 
magnitude of a disruption and impact as the measure of the burden or busi- 
ness pain caused as a result of the disruption. Mitigative measures moderate 
the severity of a process disruption from that which it would otherwise have 
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been. The third group of security measures moderate the business impact of a 
process disruption for any given value of the severity variable. These we 
called the Alleviative security measures. 

We shall follow a similar reasoning to that employed in the preceding section 
to describe the modelling of Alleviative measures. 

When a security incident occurs and causes a process disruption, not only does 
the induced disruption have a given measurable severity but it has a given 
measurable impact. The magnitude of that business impact will depend upon 
the criticality of the process within the business operations and also on other 
considerations such as whether the outage occurred during the working day 
or out of hours, whether it occurred just before a critical deadline, and so 
forth. Hence, just as the severity of an individual disruption can vary within a 
severity range, so the impact can vary within an impact range. 

When a business analyst assesses the impact of a disruption for different 
severities, as shown by the I(s) curve in Figure 6, they would normally 
estimate the largest impact that might reasonably be expected for that severity 
of disruption. However, the actual impact caused by any individual disrup- 
tion will vary within a range from that level down. They will vary in a way 
that cannot be determined in advance because it cannot be known in advance 
exactly what the time and circumstances will be when the disruption occurs. 

Alleviative measures reduce the impact of disruptions from that which they 
might otherwise have been, without having any effect upon the likelihood or 
severity of the disruption. For example, fallback systems allow mission- 
critical processes to continue, reducing the impact from the primary source of 
loss. Insurance transfers some of the cost of the impact onto the books of the 
insurer. In terms of the type of chart shown in Figure 7, Alleviative measures 
reduce the impact curve, as shown by the lower pink curve in Figure 8. 
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Figure 8: An example of the effect of Alleviative security 

measures 

Just as we modelled Mitigative measures as mapping functions, mapping the 
baseline severity of disruptions, y, to a lower mitigated severity, 5, we shall 
model Alleviative measures as mapping functions, mapping the baseline 
impact of disruptions, e, to a lower alleviated impact, cp- Alleviative measures 
are described by an Alleviation function A(5,e,<p) where A(6,e,q>) describes how 
disruptions that would have occurred with severity 6 and impact 8 are allevi- 
ated and become disruptions occurring with severity 6 and impact <p. Note 
that Alleviative security measures do not reduce the severity of the disrup- 
tion, just as they do not reduce the likelihood of the disruption, though the 
application or effect of any given Alleviative measure might well vary with 
severity. Hence, the Alleviation function is A(5,E,(p) rather than more simply 
A(£,q>). 

The profile density of mitigated but unalleviated incidents is given by L(6,e) 
(again, suppressing those variables not relevant to this part of the discussion) 
where 

jL(b,z).de = 1, 
i.e. all disruptions have some impact. 

Alleviation does not change the number of disruptions that occur but trans- 
forms the impact profile from L(6,e) to E(6,<p), where 
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E(S,<p) =J-L(o,e).A(5,e,<p).ae 

and 

jE(5,<p).3(p - 1 

b) Calculating the Alleviative Variables and Functions 

As with the discussion of Interdictive and Mitigative measures, for this 
modelling technique to have value, we need to have confidence that we will 
be able to determine the variables e and <p and the functions L(5,e), E(8,<p) and 
A(S,e,<p) for any process disruption and countermeasure of interest. 

e and cp and the functions L(S,e), E(6,<p) and A(6,e,cp) are obtained from an 
assessment of the impact of a process disruption with and without the Allevia- 
tive measures in place. These will necessarily, in many cases, be imprecise 
estimation of response. However, they can be often be estimated with 
sufficient precision to be of good use within the Security Engineering analysis. 

The first step is to estimate the baseline impact of a given disruption, that is 
the expected largest impact that might reasonably be expected for that disrup- 
tion, as a function of the severity of that disruption and in the absence of any 
significant Alleviative measures being in place. This is an assessment that the 
relevant business unit should be able to perform based upon its understand- 
ing of its business and the interdependencies of various important value- 
generating processes within its business. 

The second step is to estimate the impact of a given disruption after the 
selected Alleviative measures have been applied, that is the expected largest 
impact that might reasonably be expected for that disruption, as a function of 
seventy. This, too, is an assessment that the relevant business unit should be 
able to perform. For example, if the Alleviative measure is a fallback process, 
this assessment might require a similar type of analysis to that performed for 
the baseline impact. Alternatively, if it is insurance, it will be determined 
simply from inspection of the insurance cover obtained. 

The third step is to consider what the distributions of impacts might be at each 
severity value for each of the baseline and alleviated cases. This will depend 
on the nature of the disruption. For example, if the disruption is a fraud 
within a payment system, and the maximum impact that might be incurred is, 
say, £10 rnillion (because the system is not used to transfer larger sums than 
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that), then the maximum impact at 100% severity would be £10 million. The 
maximum impact at each lesser severity would be £10 million scaled down 
linearly according to the value of the severity. The question then asked is 
what might the expected distribution of actual impacts be below that maxi- 
mum at each level of severity. The business unit might decide that the 
fraudster would always opt for the maximum size of fraud they could commit, 
in which case the distribution collapses down to a single value, the maximum 
value at each severity. Alternatively, the business unit might decide that 
fraudsters would choose the size of the fraud randomly and model L(6,e) as a 
normal distribution with the maximum reasonably likely value of L(8,e) 
being 1(8). 

Again, the business unit might look to data gathered from and shared by 
other organisations or membership bodies to help support its assessment. 

Determining the variables e and q> and the functions L(5,e), E(5,q>) and A(5,e,<p) 
for other process disruptions and countermeasure of interest follows similar 
reasoning. 

V. the Threat Profile Functions 

In the above discussions, we have referred to a number of functions which 
describe the number density of the threats and the baseline severity and 
impacts of disruptions. In each part of the discussion, we have, for the sake of 
clarity, not shown those of the functions' variables that have not been ger- 
mane to that part of the discussion. It is appropriate, now that the discussion 
has covered how to model the interaction of threats with each of the three 
classes of security measure, to show the threat number density functions in 
full. 

In Section 3.B.II we denoted the threat number density function as n(a). In 
Section 3.B.III we denoted the likelihood of each process disruption occurring 
at each severity value as L(y). In Section 3.BJV we denoted the likelihood of 
each process disruption occurring at each impact value as L(8,e). In practice, 
L(y) and L(5,e) are each manifestations of the full threat number density 
function, which should be written in full as n(t,ct,Y,e). We refer to this func- 
tion, n(t,a,Y,e), as the threat profile function or number density. 

The likelihood per unit time of an incident occurring due to a threat described 
by n(t,a,Y,e) resisted by a security measure of strength P is given by the 
function 

L(t,p,Y,e) - jn(t,a,Y,e).P(a,p).aa. 
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We have defined L(t,0,Y,e) such that 

J*-(t/P*/Y/£).dY = 1 and fL(t,$,y,e).de - 1. 
Hence, what we described as L(0) in Section 3.B.II can be expressed as 
L(0) o L(t,P) = jL(t#,y,eydy.dE = Jtx^a^eyPia^.da.dy.dB. 
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THE FOUR SECURITY ENGINEERING STEPS 

We shall now describe each of the four Security Engineering steps in turn 
(refer back to Figure 2 for an overview of the four steps). 

I. Step l 

Step 1 is the process of defining the security targets that the security designer 
will aim to satisfy. 

Conventionally, the security need, the statement of security direction given to 
the security designer, is expressed either in terms of a security classification, 
which is often a High / Medium / Low classification for each of Data Confi- 
dentiality, Integrity and Availability resulting from a risk assessment, or in 
the form of a Value-at-Risk estimate resulting from an impact assessment. 
This provides the designer with a statement of the magnitude of the security 
need However, it does not provide the designer with specific targets for the 
security outcomes the design needs to achieve. 

Security Engineering expresses the security need in the form of security 
targets, with the intention that the security targets should be as objective and 
measurable as reasonably practicable. 

Step 1 is performed in six stages as shown in Figure 9. 
a) Stage 1.1 

The process starts with the Business Process Owner (BPO) describing the 
nature of the system needing protection (e.g. supply-chain, transactional, 
SCADA, management information), the expected size of the system (e.g. 
expected number of users, transactions, data volumes, and so forth) and 
identifying the key business processes and their operational objectives. These 
operational objectives are the objectives that the business processes need to 
achieve if they are to be judged successful by the relevant business unit. The 
operational objectives might be expressed as essential functional objectives 
(e g. ensuring payments are sent out before the daily cut-off time) or as non- 
functional objectives (e.g. privacy, reliability, ease of use, low cost of support 
and maintenance). 
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Figure 9: The six stages of Step 1 

The BPO then identifies the ways that the system's main process can be made 
to fall short of, or fail to achieve, their operational objectives (e.g. process 
stoppage, inaccurate or unreliable data, fraud, critical functional or control 
failures). These will expose the disruptions that the business processes need to 
be protected against. To the degree that the business processes are imple- 
mented through, and reliant on, an IT system, these are the failure modes that 
the IT system needs to be protected against. 

b) Stage 1.2 

In Stage 1.2, the business' sensitivity to process disruptions is calculated. This 
will determine if the system is going to need lax or tight security targets. 

For each disruption, the BPO assesses the potential magnitude of the business 
impact arising from that disruption occurring at each value of severity. This 
can be performed by a Business Impact Assessment, structured interviews, 
scenario exploration, etc. Importantly, the impact is to be assessed not just in 
the form of a single "worst case" impact value but as a variable parameter I(s) 
defined across the severity range. I(s) would normally be a rising function of 
s and needs to be estimated only as precisely as the business unit can readily 
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estimate it; it does not need to be estimated with high precision. I(s) is 
discussed in section 3.B.IV above. 

As well as being characterised by the Impact function, ^ process disruptions 
are also characterised by their probability function, L(s). L(s) is the aggre- 
gated result of the likelihood of each contributing attack and would normally 
be a generally falling function of s. Its actual value in any operational envi- 
ronment is not likely to be known unless it has been possible to collect a large 
amount of reliable and standardised data from relevant security incidents. 
L(s) is not measured or calculated at this stage of the process. It is used in 
Stage 1.6 as the basis on which the security targets for the designer are ex- 
pressed. It is calculated in Step 4 from the calculated distributions L A (s) of 
each of the major contributing attacks A. 

c) Stage 1.3 

In Stage 1.3, the non-security considerations that will influence the details of 
the security design are specified. These will be used in Step 4 to guide the 
optimisation part of the design process. 

It will be recognised in any realistic operational environment that the busi- 
ness unit will not want to obtain security protection at any price. Security 
measures tend to impact a number of other system requirements such as cost, 
performance, ease of use, and a business unit is not likely, to accept a security 
design that gives rise to an unacceptable impairment of these other system 
requirements. 

The BPO identifies the non-security constraints (e.g. cost, performance, 
reliability, ease of use) that will be considered in the optimisation of the 
security design. Each constraint can be expressed in whatever form the 
business process owner finds most appropriate, for example: 

> The total cost of the security products cannot exceed £XX,000; 

> If the throughput is likely to fall below YY transactions a second, refer 
back to the business process owner before proceeding; 

> "Ease of use" is our top priority and the security measures must not 
significantly complicate or impair the system's usability; 

> And so forth. 

The more objective and measurable these constraints can be made, the easier it 
will be for the security designer to optimise the security design around them. 
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The difference between the operational constraints introduced in this stage 
and the operational objectives introduced in Stage 1.1 is this. The operational 
objectives introduced in Stage 1.1 are the capabilities of the business process 
that the security designer is charged directly to protect to the specified level 
The operational constraints introduced here, in Stage 1.3, are not protected 
directly by the security measures but are required not to be impaired undulv 
as a consequence of the security measures. The boundary between what is 
normally directly protected (objectives) and what is normally indirectly 
protected (constraints) is a matter of local practice. 

d) Stage 1.4 

In Stage 1.4, the BPO assesses senior management's stated appetite for risk and 
takes management's guidance into consideration. 

Before the BPO determines the security metrics and security targets for the 
security designer, he should review applicable internal governance mandates, 
security policies and standards for guidance on the level or nature of protec- 
tion and assurance senior management would like to see practised. This will 
help the BPO to determine the priority that should be given to security against 
other information management concerns, and might dictate a baseline or 
minimum level of security protection to be sought. 

Conventionally, governance mandates and security documentation express 
senior management's position as a mixture of subjective wishes and standards 
to be applied with some discretion. It is to be hoped that, as the Security 
Engineering techniques take hold, it will be possible for these internal 
guidance statements to become more objective and measurable. 

e) Stage 1.5 

In Stage 15, the BPO assesses any applicable regulation and legislation 
regarding the level or nature of protection mandated. 

The BPO should review applicable external regulation and legislation, for 
example legislation relating to data protection, records management, sectoral 
regulations, and so forth, bearing in mind that Internet-accessible systems 
might need to comply with regulations from a number of jurisdictions The 
guidance, mandates or standards contained in the regulations and legislation 
might dictate a baseline or minimum level of security protection to be sought. 

Conventionally, regulation and legislation express security requirements in a 
wholly subjective and immeasurable way using phrases such as "appropriate 
technical measures". It is to be hoped that, as the Security Engineering 
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techniques take hold, it will be possible for these statements to become more 
objective and measurable. 

f) Stage 1.6 

In Stage 1.6, the BPO combines the inputs from the preceding stages and 
formulates the security targets that are to be achieved by the security design. 

It will be recognised in any realistic operational environment that absolute 
security is not practicably achievable and that near-absolute security would 
normally create unacceptable cost and operational burdens. Hence, the BPO 
states the desired security targets in the form of limits on the amounts of 
insecurity that the business unit is prepared to tolerate. This is very similar to 
the way that service availability targets are usually expressed. For example, if 
a BPO requests "5 9^ availability" that says that the business unit is prepared 
to tolerate 0.005% unavailability but not more. 

The BPO has first to identify the metrics he will use for measuring the level of 
insecurity achieved. He will then define the target to be achieved in each 
metric. 

The metrics can be expressed in a variety of possible forms (e.f., for example, 
NIST Special Publication 800-55 "Security Metrics Guide for IT Systems") reflect- 
ing the measurement capabilities of the organisation. Metrics can be meas- 
ures of: 

> The impact of security disruptions (e.g. the aggregated impact of all 
outages within a rolling time window); 

> The level of process disruptions (e.g. the number and severity of out- 
ages per year); 

> The level of particular attacks (e.g. the number of intrusions per year); 

> The effectiveness of specific types of security measure (e.g. the propor- 
tion of staff passing an in-house " security knowledge and awareness" 
test each year); 

> The implementation of specific types of security measure (e.g. the 
number of staff taken through an in-house security training course 
each year). 

Each organisation is likely to employ a variety of different, types of metric 
according to the system or processes being protected. In general, the aim 
should be to prefer metrics which are closer to the business impact (i.e. those 
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types higher in the above list) and which can support objective and measur- 
able targets. When employing metrics which are not directly associated with 
the business impact, for example metrics which are expressed in terms of 
attacks or security measures, it is important to identify meaningful metrics 
that will contribute to reducing the business impact of insecurity. 

The security targets set by the BPO are measurable targets for each of the 
identified security metrics. They can be expressed as either a single threshold 
target or as a small group of thresholds in each metric. For example, the 
targets could be such as: 

> No more than £100,000 in total fraud losses per year: 

> No more than 5p per electronic shopping transaction in fraud and de- 
ception losses; 

> No more than 2 hours of aggregate outage over a rolling year; 

> No more than one outage per month <j 15 minutes in duration and no 
more than one outage per year s 15 minutes duration; 

> No more than one virus infection per workstation per month; 

> 80% of critical server security patches to be applied within three days 
and 99% to be applied within 14 days. 

As the security targets are to form the objectives for the security designer, it 
would make sense for the BPO to formulate them in consultation with the 
security designer in order to ensure they are properly understood and likely 
to be achievable. 

II. Step 2 

Step 2 is the process of analysing and measuring the threat environments. 

The goal in Step 2 is to identify and then quantify the threats working to 
induce disruptions to the protected business processes. Conventionally, 
security practitioners try to identify all the attacks they believe to be impor- 
tant and then to estimate the probability of each attack occurring. This process 
is plagued by very poor quality data and does not support forecasting. In Step 
2, the Security Engineering approach is to quantify the threats within each 
threat environment rather than to quantify the incidents seen. The influence 
of the quantified threats on the resultant incidents will be obtained by model- 
ling in Step 4. 
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Step 2 is performed in four stages as shown in Figure 10. 
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Figure 10: The four stages of Step 2 

a) Stage 2.1 

In Stage 2.1, the security designer identifies the threats relevant to the business 
process disruptions that require protection, and then determines the parame- 
ters that will be used to quantify the threats. 

In the first part of Stage 2.1, the security designer identifies the relevant 
threats. This is done by identifying the process disruptions of interest to the 
security targets, identifying the main attacks likely to trigger those process 
disruptions, and then identifying the threats and threat agents that lead to 
those attacks. 

It should be evident which are the process disruptions of interest to the 
security targets. They are most likely to be explicit in the statement of 
security targets, and if not should be evident from the description of the 
business process given by the BPO in Stage 1.1. 
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The security designer is free to identify attacks using whichever method he 
believes to be most suitable and appropriate. However, it is of course impor- 
tant that the process should be as close to exhaustive as possible. 

The conventional manual way to identify attacks is through brainstorming 
with one or more local experts. This is not exhaustive and cannot be expected 
to identify attacks other than those that the local experts are most familiar 
with at the time. 

The conventional automated way to identify attacks is through the use of a 
software Risk Assessment tool containing an inventory of attacks. This is no 
more exhaustive than the inventory of attacks contained within the tool and it 
relies heavily on the tool having a sound classification system so that relevant 
attacks from within the inventory can be extracted reliably for each type of 
disruption. There is at the time of writing no established or proven standard 
for such an attack classification system 

Both of these approaches also suffer from their reliance on the familiarity of 
the local experts or tool maintained with the types of disruption under 
consideration. This might not be a weakness when only familiar disruptions 
are under consideration, for example disruptions associated with attacks on 
the Confidentiality, Integrity or Availability of data. However, Security 
Engineering can be used to great effect in situations where the security 
designer might not be so familiar with the disruptions of concern, for example 
a disruption in the ease of use or reliability of the protected process. In these 
situations, common experience cannot be relied upon to lead to the exhaustive 
or near exhaustive identification of relevant attacks. 

The recommended approach is to use a Taxonomy of Threats, Attacks and 
Incidents such as the taxonomy shown in Figure 11. This taxonomy has been 
designed to identify attacks brought about by human error, carelessness and 
negligence as well as by human will or malice, and attacks which are nor- 
mally considered to be accidents, i.e. brought about by serendipity 
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Figure 11: The Taxonomy of Threats, Attacks and Incidents 





Through the use of this Taxonomy, or through alternative methods, the 
security designer identifies all the attacks that are applicable to the system or 
process requiring protection. In practice, the security designer should, at this 
stage, filter out those attacks which he is confident will always be either very 
unlikely or never lead to significant impacts. This narrows the attack inven- 
tory down to only those attacks which are significant and improves the 
tractability of the process. 

The security designer then identifies the threats that can lead to those selected 
attacks. These are the threats which will be quantified in the rest of Step 2 in 
preparation for the modelling step, Step 4. If a taxonomy was used to identify 
relevant attacks, the threats will have been identified in the process of identi- 
fying attacks. 
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Having identified the relevant threats, the security designer now identifies the 
parameters to be used for quantifying the threats. These are the a, y and e 
variables as described above in Sections 3.B.II, 3.B .III and 3.B.IV. For a given 
threat, these variables need be determined only once for each process and 
security measure. In many cases, they might be independent of the specific 
process or security measure, which clearly simplifies the analysis and threat 
modelling. Once the variables have been agreed by consensus amongst 
security practitioners, they are set and do not need to determined afresh for 
each analysis. Hence, the security designer identifies the a, y and e variables 
from accepted practice, where that exists, or by analysis as discussed in Section 
3.B.II onwards. 

The rest of Step 2, Stages 2.2 onwards, concern themselves with the measure- 
ment of the number density of the threats for each threat environment. These 
are the threat profile n(a) functions discussed in Sections 3.B.II to 3.B.V. Each 
n(a) function describes the threat within each of the prevailing threat envi- 
ronments and will vary from threat to threat, from threat environment to 
threat environment, and perhaps from day to day or month to month. The 
n(a) functions are obtained by measurement and are needed for each threat 
and threat environment. 

b) Stages 2.2 Onwards - The measurement of the n(a) functions 

There is much work to be done in gathering threat measurement data in a 
form appropriate for Security Engineering modelling. The Information 
Security industry does not today (late 2003) have much data of use for these 
purposes. This is not because such data is inherently difficult to obtain. It is 
largely because the industry has up to now lacked agreement as to what 
analysis it would be useful to perform and, therefore, what data it would be 
useful to gather and how that data should be presented. Without a framework 
to guide efforts in this area, many of the organisations which are in a position 
to collect data have tended to collect that which is readily collectable without 
being guided by any insight as to how the data should be standardised, made 
reliable, labeled and presented for useful analysis. Security Engineering 
provides a clear framework for the gathering of standardised and reliable 
threat measurements. 

What is sought is* measurement of the threat number density functions for 
relevant threats and threat environments. This is most easily and accurately 
performed in situations where many organisations see the same level of 
threat for a given threat and threat environment. Hence, threat number 
densities can be measured most readily for generic external threats where 
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there is ample data available for collection and all users see essentially the 
same threat climate. 

Measurements of generic external threats ^^^^'7^^ 
attacks against the Internet infrastructure itself) could be undertaken by 
various commercial or non-commercial organisations, for example: 

> For the virus threat - Managed mail service providers (such as Mes- 
sageLabs and others) in partnership with AV vendors (such as Syman- 
tec and others) or groups (such as the Wildlist organisations) would be 
well placed to measure this threat; 

> For the worm threat - Managed security services providers (such as 
Symantec, Ubizen and others) in partnership with vulnerability ' analy- 
sis service providers (such as TruSecure and others) would be well 
placed to measure this threat; 

> For threats against the Internet infrastructure itself - coUaborative, and 
research groupings (such as SANS, CAIDA, Carnegie Mellon CERT, 
and others) would be well placed to measure these threats. 

One can imagine service providers producing a daily or weekly father 
report" for each of these types of threat, providing a regular update on the 
general threat climate, showing local variations from sector to sector and 
Providing a forecast for the coming weeks or months. With growing practice 
Experience, providers would be able to provide more accurat e f create ^f 
how the threat climate should be expected to change as a result of sigruf Kant 
external events such as major geo-political upheavals or technological ad- 
vances. 

Threat number densities would take more time to measure, and would most 
nkeiy remX less accurate, for targeted external treats (primarily attacks 
aeSnst web servers and Denial of Service attacks). There is less data available 
for collection and different users will see a different threat climate, mearong 
that the available data would need to be more granularly presented. Meas- 
urements of targeted external threats could be undert aken by *~ « 
similar organisations to those gathering generic external threat data For 
example, managed security services providers (such as Symantec, Ubizen and 
others) would be well placed to measure this threat. 

Measurements of the internal threat (primarily different types of mappropri- 
ate behaviour by staff) would, in almost all circumstances, need to be meas- 
ured by he organisations themselves. The difficulty here is that each 
oration, ^measuring its own internal threat environment, would be 
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measuring the threat climate that it faced after the application of its internal 
security measures. Hence, different organisations would measure different 
threat number densities. 

However, notwithstanding that, there are strong reasons to believe that what 
might be called the underlying threat number density, the threat number 
density that would be found if there were no relevant security measures in 
place, would be very similar between organisations of a similar size All 
organisations within each geographical region recruit staff from essentially 
the same labour pool and their staff use essentially the same types of informa- 
tion technologies and products in their daily work. Other than variations 
caused by local security measures, staff can be expected to display essentially 
the same range of attitudes and behaviours whichever company within a 
given sector they might work for. This means that variations between 
companies would be largely due to differences in their security measures 
(education, culture, etc.) and, through the sharing of data across a range of 
companies, it would be possible to define a common baseline from which 
each organisation could measure the benefits of the security measures it 
applied. With the gathering of greater volumes of data over time, the base- 
line would be refined. 

Measurements of the internal threat, accounting for four of the five threat 
modes shown in the Taxonomy of Threats, Attacks and Incidents (see Figure 
11), could come from various internal sources. Data could be gathered from 
internal mcident reporting schemes, HR records, help desks, and so forth. 

It is to be hoped that, as the Security Engineering techniques take hold, 
consensus will arise regarding both the data required and appropriate stan- 
dards for the gathering of that data. A thriving industry in gathering and 
sharing standardised and reliable data about a wide range of threats would 
then be able to emerge. It has been recognised since at least the mid 1990's 
that there is great value to be gained from the widespread sharing of good 
tiueat and incident data. Security Engineering, by providing a framework for 
data gathering and sharing, can help overcome the barriers that have so far 
prevented this goal from being fulfilled. 
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III. 



STEPS 3 AND 4 
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* How much of each is needed; 
*■ What to monitor; 

* Limits within which SLAs 
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Figure 12: Steps 3 and 4 

Step 2 focused on gathering all the information needed £ ° r ™ odeU *J 
teats Step 3 focutes on gathering all the information needed for modelling 
Z ^security measures. Step 4 is where the modelling is performed and 
security design optimised. 

There is a variety of information that the security designer will need to 
compile in Step 3. It includes: 

> the Resistance, Mitigation and Alleviation functions for each of the 
security measures that might he required. Where the security meas- 
ures are widely used standard measures, such as Anti-Vrrus products, 
Etching, firewalls, etc., these functions will be well known and any 
relevant data close to hand. When this data is first being compiled, it 
will come from a variety of external and internal independent trusted 
sources. 

> Measurements of how well the company is able to implement each 
security measure. For example: 
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♦ Is the company able to update its AV signature files as often as 
needed or is there a limit to how often that can be performed? 

♦ How quickly can critical security patches be applied to different 
technology platforms? 

♦ How long does it take, typically, for the results of a firewall 
vulnerability test to be applied? 

♦ How strong is the corporate security culture and how long will 
it take to effect a significant improvement in its strength given 
the current strength of the corporate culture generally? (The 
stronger the corporate culture, the easier it is for management to 
change aspects of that culture; the weaker the corporate culture 
the harder it is to build up any aspect of that culture.) 

> Measurements of the cost of each security measure (prices paid, effort 
expended, etc.) r 

> Measurements of the impact of each security measure on each of the 
operational constraints identified earlier in Stage 1.3. 

hi Step 4, the modelling is performed, the security measures selected, and the 
design optimised to satisfy the security targets whilst retaining the best fit to 
the operational constraints. 

The objective of modelling is to forecast the level and nature of process 
disruptions mduced by a quantified level of each threat when pitted against a 
specified amount of each security measure. The quantity of each security 
measure can then be increased or decreased until the forecast level of incidents 
satisfies the security targets set for the design. 

For each security target, the security designer will need to review which 
process disruptions are relevant, which threats might induce those disrup- 
tions, and which security measures might be suitable for reducing the likeli- 
hood of successful attacks or the severity or impact of the disruptions. The 
security designer will also determine by inspection of the security targets 
what degree of latitude he has for satisfying the targets through varying the 
mix of different types of security measure. 

The security designer will be guided in his selection of which security meas- 
ures to work with by the body of local established practice built up over past 
experiences using the Security Engineering modelling techniques Different 
organisations will have different abilities to apply and enforce different 
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security measures which will lead to differences in their preferred ways of 
achieving the security targets set. Different systems will also have different 
operational constraints which will also lead to differences in the ways to 
achieve the security targets set. 

Starting with the measured threat profiles, the security designer models the 
evolution of threat profiles throughout the system and the disruptions 
forecast. Software tools will be needed for the numerical computations called 
for in the modelling. The security designer adjusts the security measures used 
until the forecast level of disruptions satisfies the security targets. The impact 
of the security design in terms of cost and operational impact is then calcu- 
lated. The security design is varied to explore other ways of satisfying the 
security targets, and the option that fits best with the cost and operational 
constraints would normally be the preferred option. 

As well as varying the design to fit with the cost and operational constraints, 
the security designer will also track the sensitivity of the results to variations 
in the input data. For example, the values used for the threat profiles will 
inevitably contain a degree of uncertainty. The designer will want to assess 
the affects of having a higher threat profile partly to allow for any inaccura- 
cies in the threat profile used for modelling and partly to allow for any future 
growth or changes in the actual threat profile experienced. The designer will 
want to assess the sensitivity of the results to the level of security measure 
employed. The company might believe itself able to exercise security meas- 
ures to a stated degree but might then find itself unable to achieve that level 
in full. Selecting a security design that is robust under such eventualities will 
be part of the skill of the security designer. 

This sensitivity analysis will indicate to the security designer which are the 
key signs of security distress to be monitored during the operation of the 
protected system. The designer will advise on what monitoring should be 
undertaken, including what monitoring data to collect and how frequently it 
is to be assessed, so that any signs that the security targets might not be 
satisfied can be detected promptly and escalated to security operations 
management or business management for action. Management might decide 
to strengthen the security measures temporarily to ride a period of height- 
ened threat (e.g. the detection of a new virulent worm in the wild or increased 
hacking activity against an Internet gateway) or to curtail the system's 
operation in some way in order to reduce the security stresses on the system. 

The final security design, with its analysis of sensitivities, recommendations 
for monitoring, and fit to the cost and operational constraints is then put to 
the originating BPO for acceptance and approval. The security designer will 
advise the BPO on the operational limits within which the security design can 
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be expected to achieve the security targets set. This will allow the BPO, when 
the system is up and running, to monitor the operation of the system and to 
judge at what stage the level of use being made of the system SgTuScate 
the security design should be reviewed and revised § delicate 



— o 



End of Paper — o 
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